BUCKINGHAM
his ships in the far more worthy object of suppressing the pirates off our own coasts?   At length the indignation against him burst its bounds and this time he was attacked by name, cLet us lay the fault where it is/ said Seymour, *the Duke of Buckingham is trusted, and it must needs be either in him or his agents'.1   Phelips went even further, declaring that the safety of the country was too precious to be entrusted to those incapable of discharging their office. For the first time something very much akin to the doctrine of ministerial responsibility had been plainly stated by the Commons, and when they proposed to go into Committee to draw up a petition on these lines to present to Charles, the King decided to silence his rebellious subjects by the only means within his power.
On the fateful morning chosen by the Commons for drawing up their petition, they had scarcely taken their seats when Black Rod was-at .the door to order their dissolution. The remonstrance was rushed through, to the accompaniment of Black Rod knocking at the door. When at last the doors were opened, it was finished, and the first Parliament of Charles had terminated its brief existence. But the struggle between King and Parliament had only just commenced, not to end until Charles's son, James, was forced to vacate his throne in favour of a Dutch Prince more than sixty years later.
In defending Buckingham, Charles knew that he was fighting no less for his own prerogative, for never up to the present had it been an underlying principle that the King's ministers should answer to Parliament for doing his bidding. Elizabeth had effectively silenced her Parliaments for meddling in matters touching upon the royal prerogative. The formulation by the Stuarts of elaborate theories regarding the divinity of the Kingship has led posterity to exaggerate
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